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The Ministry of Hearing. 

The vocal speaker can send his voice only 
to the entrance of the hearer’s ear. Beyond 
that point, if it is to mean anything, the lis- 
tener must take up the sound and carry it on 
into actual hearing through his finer sensibili- 
ties of discernment. These must be engaged 
in djstinguishing hundreds of particulars 
whereby the intelligence rightly divides the 
spoken word, distributes its tokens throughout 
the understanding, and interprets the designed 
meaning of the many delicate signs of voice 
and language. 

The bringing of an exercise of heart and 
mind into speech is a wonderful process, and 
this can only convey it to the ear and leave it 
there. The laying hold on the spoken word by 
the ear and carrying it on to brain and mind and 
heart is equally wonderful. So it takes at 
least two ministers to deliver the ministry of 
a sermon, —the speaker to deliver it part way, 
and the hearer to take it up from there and 
carry on the message, so far as in him lies, 
to its own place in his understanding. This 
service of the second, or receptive ministry, 
we call attention. And if the first agent in the 
message is solemnly responsible for the use of 
anointed lips, the second is solemnly respon- 
sible for the faithfulness of anointed ears, 
lest by inattention he frustrate the grace of 
God. Of the hearing ear, and of the seeing 
eye, it is declared, ‘‘God hath made both of 
them.” 

Let not one sit in a meeting for worship on 
so low and unworthy an expectation as to think, 
‘*The minister must do it all,” or imagine that 
ministry can in effect minister, without the 
co-operation of the hearer’s attention in de- 
livering to the right place of the inner man 


the offering laid at his door. Let every man 
take heed how he hears. And the cultivation 
of the gift of attention will save many a man 
or woman from missing much treasure thrown 
in his pathway, will rescue him from much mis- 
understanding of neighbor or of stranger, will 
serve to enlighten him everywhere with each 
turn of an expression as it was meant. A 
habit of half-bearing is loading many a mind 
with half-truths which are practically as dam- 
aging as untruths. 

On the other hand, as members one of 
another in social life, some are accounted as 
delightfully entertaining, because they are 
felt to be ‘‘most delightful listeners.” Such 
delightfulness springs from a sense of sym- 
pathy, in which one loves to enter into another’s 
thought and meaning. This grace can be, 
without uniting with every thought and mean- 
ing spoken; and disunity with sentiments need 
not prejudice a candid hearing, nor love for 
the erring one’s soul. Love is the fulfilling of 
the law of true judgment in hearing, and the 
grace of hearing is best enhanced by the true 
hearing of grace. 

Let every man take heed what he hears. 
This is impossible without watchfulness to hear 
it fully, as well as to select the good. The 
discernment what to accept and what to re- 
ject of the much which we ought to hear cor- 
rectly, must be by the witness for truth in each 
one’s heart. This training also we need for 
our everlasting good, to increase our discern- 
ment by the witness of the Spirit in the mul- 
titude of thoughts daily presented, so as to 
own the good and cast the bad away,—thus 
being continually enlarged in the wisdom 
which is from above,—that word of God, liv- 
ing and powerful, ‘‘which is able to build us 
up,” and ‘‘is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.” A godly exercise 
to take heed what we hear, will learn to dis- 
cern that in us ‘‘which serveth God, and that 
which serveth Him not,’’ so that in the many 
voices which are gone forth into all the world, 
we may know, in spiritual things, our right 
hand from our left. 

A corresponding care is incumbent on the 
vocal minister lest he overload the listening 
ear with rubbish to be cast aside,—lest he tax 
too much the hearer’s attention with habits of 
his own constitution, offered in too trying a 
mixture with the pure word of life. We may 


preach loudly against diversions, while being 
ourselves, in our manner or tones, a diversion 
from the word preached. And then, all lan- 
guage beyond the mere Divine message for 
the time, is rubbish, however much a message 
it was on some former occasion, or may be 
again in some opening under living necessity. 
In the discouragement of the ministry the 
minister himself has a part, when he discour- 
ayes the ministry of the hearing ear. 

‘**Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the Word of God,” which is gone out into all 
the earth, and the gospel voice unto the ends 
of the world. But all have not believed, nor 
all hearers or believers obeyed. But even into 
their spiritual graves the voice of the Son of 
God may reach, and they that hear unto heark- 
ening shall live, while they that hear unto 
hardening in disobedience shall die. ‘‘To-day, 
if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts.” 


Andrew Jaffray. 


Andrew Jaffray, of Kingswell, in Scotland, 
was born in 1650; being the son of Alexander 
Jaffray, of the same place. He gave his 7. 
a liberal education; who becoming convince 
of the truth about the time of his father’s 
death, quickly came to esteem learning but as 
dross, compared with the learning and know- 
ing Jesus Christ, in his inward and spiritual 
appearance in the heart, and being thereby 
purified from dead works, to serve the living 
God; of which learning he soon became a zeal- 
ous, faithful and able teacher. He cheerfully 
underwent great sufferings on account of 
Truth; and was a constant fellow-prisoner in 
Aberdeen, with David and Robert Barclay, Al- 
exander Forbes, Patrick Livingstone, and other 
early Friends, in the long sufferings they un- 
derwent for the Truth. He was cheerfully 
given up to any service to which he found 
himself called; particularly going through the 
streets of Aberdeen, and to many places of 
worship therein, exhorting the people to re- 
pentance; and it was particularly remarked, 
that in the same streets where he had been 
reproachfully pointed at for the Truth, and his 
testimony’s sake; he in his latter years was 
looked upon with affection, and blessed as he 
passed along. He went through many deep, 
bitter, and severe exercises of spirit, by being 
made the butt and mock of people, because of 
his zeal against a man-made ministry; yet the 
Lord supported him through all, and he was 
preserved to bear a clear and faithful testimo- 
ny for the Truth in the meeting of Friends in 
Aberdeen, the very day before his illness. He 
was confined to his bed for months, under the 
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infirmity of old age, weakness, and distress of For “THE FRIEND.” 
body. 

In the course of his illness he bore a very 
clear testimony to the goodness of God to his 
soul, and mentioned the satisfactory remem- 
brance he had, of his being separated for the 
work of the gospel; and that he had dedicated 
himself for that service, ever since his being 
called thereto. 

He departed this life the first of the Second 
Month, 1726, aged seventy-six years. 


—_— 


m ‘*My time is not yet come.” He could not 
Ministry. go, even if it was right for the disciples. 

What is it? Then when the silence is rightly broken, the 

‘“‘The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of | cross taken up, the command received, He who 
prophecy.’”’ has commanded still requires obedience. Ey- 

‘‘What the Lord sayeth, that will I speak.”’| ery subject that presents is not to be carried 

‘For if I do this thing willingly, I have my | out to the fuil, and viewed from all sides, and 
reward; but if against my will, a dispensation | enlarged upon indiscriminately. The Comman- 
of the gospel is committed unto me.” der knows the needs, the woe and the neces- 

I have been much instructed in the full and | sity still being the watchword at every turn. 
beautiful definitions the Scriptures give of the | There may be anvther that sitteth by, and let 
truths and testimonies of the gospel, which we | the first hold his peace, which the true servant 
will find to every question as it is really need-| must be very alive to, and even also to wait 
ed, and wisdom sees best, not by searching, | sufferingly for a brother or sister to go be- 
but by the good Remembrancer. fore. 

So is it as to ministry, and every feature of} True gospel order how precious, how beau- 
it, as it so instructively occurred to me this|tiful! Jonathan loved David, so he preferred 
morning with an exercise to put in writing. him, evidently knowing he was chosen, and he 

As to the willingness and constraint Paul|loved the real chosen whoever he might be. 
further says, It is of necessity, ‘‘yea, woe is| For Jonathan was a true servant, not partak- 
unto me if I preach not the gospel.” ing of the sins of his father, but in the same 

Here lies the key of our safety, Necessity;| way could not David prefer Jonathan, if the 
cannot be avoided. A fear of outward perse- | Lord had not. 
cution. a knowledge of standing alone in the} What does it matter to the true disciple? 
exercise of what we feel, a realizing sense al-| When rightly concerned, he desires simply 
most of losing life in our faithfulness, none | this, ‘‘The Lord’s will, may that be done!” 
of these is to hinder, there is only one thing |‘‘Here am I do with me whatsoever seemeth 
that may, the willingness of another to bear| unto thee good;” swallowed up in this love, 
the burden for the time, which if a right one} submissive. But when his will is crossed, no 
cannot long be done, if we abide in the patience | matter how good it may seem, then there is 
until the Heavenly Minister makes the way. | grievous cause for mourning. Then the expe- 

Then still further than the necessity is the | rience, ‘‘Every man to his tent, oh Israei!”’ 
woe. ‘‘Woe is meif I donot.’’ ‘‘He that seek- | King David himself hiding as it were in mourn- 
eth to save his life shall lose it.’’ Peace of spir- | ing, when seemingly for him and the cause a 
it is at stake, condemnation is before us. God’s | righteous man was slain. 
displeasure at hand. We are to be governed| I have felt deeply exercised on this subject, 
by no idea of present needs in the Truth, how | and feel now to repeat the testimony prophetic 
urgent soever they may appear, or the likeli-|of dear departed Caleb Pennock, with the 
hood of the Ark failing, or any danger, so} searching query directed to each one at all 
much as the evidence within us, in the mount| times. ‘‘Is it 12”? This will not frustrate 
before the Lord, of his Divine will, the will of | the real call. The enemy has gotten up a 
God being the rule of faith and practice, | counterfeit, and not only got it up, but gotten 
which so often brings us into unlooked for] it to pass. Now, a counterfeit to pass, must 
places, and to us the most unlooked for open- | nearly resemble the genuine, but it will not 
ings. Thus bearing witness to the Truth, ‘‘man | bear close inspection. But, Friends, the real 
looketh on the outward, but God looketh on | thing will. ‘‘How original, how true!” 
the heart.” ‘‘He seeth not as man seeth.” Those nearer the Truth are more apt, and 

Then it must be out of emptiness, and a} more continually concerned to examine, and 
feeling of knowing nothing, that the true gos-| feel the searches of the candle of the Lord 
pel can arise or be brought forth. the most. But there is a ministry, which has 

‘It is not ye that speak, but my Father that} come through the river of judgment to the 
speaketh in you.” ‘‘Who isso blind as my|very bottom; not once, but again and again; 
servant or so deaf as the messenger whom || and bears witness to itself, and does not need 
send.” ‘‘But tarry ye at Jerusalem until ye be | propping. This does not call forth praise so 
endued with power from on high.” All il-| much as to beget thoughtfulness, closing the 
lustrating it is not we, but the absence of our- | mouth in the dust. ‘‘The Lord is in his holy 
selves in ourselves, of wisdom, former knowl-| temple, let the earth keep silence.’’ 
edge, experience, etc., all, but that which is} As we live as though we were as we really 
for the present, and furnished, though in hu- | are, continually in the presence of an Almighty 
man wisdom not understood. Then as to the} One, watching Him at each step, He will keep 
time: — and preserve, as there has been an entering in 

‘*When I bid you shout, then shout.” ‘‘What | at the narrow way, which always begins at the 
He saith unto you to do, do it.’’ It has seemed | garden of Gethsemane, and is characterized 
to me, this is the most necessary point, and| with watching and waiting at the feet of the 
on which lies our continuing at any length on | lowly One. I have felt concerned toward a little 
the right ground, in the Life. The exercise | exercise of this kind for THE FrieNnD for some 
may be ours, the material, the need for it very | time; and though we might feel a concern lest 
evident, weary in withholding, and yet the bid- | we come under judgment ourselves, and shrink 
ding to do lacking, the time not fully come; | from that view or fear, yet atop of this comes 
or it is for ourselves, or just merely to be] the necessity, the woe, which causes the other 
borne in secret, or to try us to see if we are| to disappear. With the fervent desire that He 
not willing to move in a matter however ur-| who can will take care of that which has been 
gent, until the true Prophet comes; which | committed, and which will be to every one by 
provings if we abide greater gifts are be-| watchfulness unto prayer. Cyrus Cooper. 
stowed; for to this end is the proving. SALEM, Ohio. 





























































For ** THE FRIEND.” 
A Visit to Tunesassa. 

Three members of the ‘‘Indian Committee” 
arrived at Tunesassa on Sixth Month, twenti- 
eth, and were cordially welcomed by Aaron and 
Eva 8. Edkin, the superintendent and matron, 
and other members of the family. Visits to 
the school rooms were svon made, where were 
forty-six boys and girls under the care of our 
teachers who are earnest in their efforts to 
help the children, many of whom seem anxious 
to learn and are making commendable pro- 
gress, although their diffidence in speaking 
English makes it difficult for them at first. 

The work on the farm and in the house is al- 
most all done by the children and their faith- 
ful caretakers. Butter-making is carried on 
very successfully; the boys have almost all the 
charge of the cows, whose handsome appear- 
ance proves that they are well cared for. At 
the time of our visit from three hundred and 
fifty to three hundred and seventy-five pounds 
of butter of excellent quality were being made 
each week, which excepting that needed for 
use in the family were shipped to market. 

The boys are said to be good workers on the 
farm as weil as at the dairy, and are interest- 
ed in taking charge of the calves, etc. 

The girls are taught housework; they wash 
and iron, cook and bake, sweep and scrub, and 
these duties are performed cheerfully and skil- 
fully; so, when they go from our care, they 
are fitted to keep their own homes credita- 
bly. Sewing is taught, and some of them 
show considerable ability in cutting and fitting 
garments. 

On First-day morning a meeting for Divine 
worship was held as usual in the meeting room, 
which is a spacious room, comfortably fur- 
nished. All the family attended, and the chil- 
dren’s behavior was reverent, and less restless 
than that of the children in our own meetings 
at home. 

In the afternoon they had Bible lessons in 
the school rooms, after which they went, with 
some of their caretakers, for a good, long 
walk. About 7.30 in the evening all collected 
again in the meeting-room for Bible reading, 
after which they quietly retired for the night. 
Kach morning a portion of Scripture was read 
aloud in the dining-room, after breakfast, and 
we thought the selections made were suitable 
and helpful. Some visits were made to In- 
dian homes in the neighborhood, and it was 
pleasant to receive the cheery greeting given 
by former pupils at the school, and to notice 
evidences of thrift and good houskeeping. 

We came away feeling that good work is be- 
ing done, and wishing that more of the mem- 
bers of our Yearly Meeting could visit the 
school, and see, for themselves, these healthy, 
happy children who are being taught so care- 
fully. HANNAH F, CARTER. 
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The Happy Negro. 
By AMBRSOE SERLE, ENGLAND. 


Every day’s observation convinces me that 
the children of God are made so by his own 
special grace, and that all means are equally 
effectual with Him, whenever He is pleased to 
employ them for conversion. 

Being called some years ago to visit the Uni- 
ted States, I was walking by myself over a con- 
siderable plantation, amused with its husbandry 
and comparing it with that of my own country, 
when I came within a little distance of a 
middle-aged negro who was tilling the ground. 
I felt a strong inclination, unusual with me, to 
converse with him. After asking him some 
little questions about his work, which he 
answered very sensibly, | wished him to tell 
me whether he was contented and happy. 
‘“‘Massa,” said he, looking seriously upon me, 
“| have a wife and children; my massa take 
care of them; I have a good massa, who teach 
me to read; and I read good book that makes 
me happy.”’ Iam glad, replied I, to hear you 
say so; and pray what is the good book you 
read? ‘‘The Bible, massa, God’s own book.’’ 
‘Do you understand, friend. as well as read this 
book? for many can read the words well who 
cannot get hold of the true and good sense.”’ 
‘OQ, massa,” says he, ‘‘I read the book much 
before I understand; but at last I felt pain in 
my heart; I found things in the book that cut 
me to pieces.” ‘‘Ah,” said I, ‘‘and what things 
were they?” ‘‘Why, massa, I found that I had 
a bad heart, massa, a very bad heart, indeed; 
I felt pain that God would destroy me because 
I was wicked, and done nothing as I should do. 
God was holy, and I was very vile and naughty; 
I could have nothing from Him but fire and 
brimstone in hell.” In short, he entered into 
a full account of his convictions of sin—which 
were indeed as deep and piercing as almost any 
I had ever heard of —and what Scriptures came 
to his mind which he had read, that both probed 
to the bottom of his sinful heart, and were 
made the means of light and comfort to his 
soul. 

I then inquired of him what ministry or 
means he made use of, and found that his mas- 
ter was an honest, plain sort of man, who had 
taught his servants to read, but who had not, 
however, conversed with this negro upon the 
state of his soul. I asked him likewise how 
he got comfort under all this trial. ‘‘O, mas- 
sa,”’ said he, ‘‘it was Christ gave me comfort 
by his dear word. He bade me come unto Him 
and He would give me rest, for | was very 
weary and heavy laden.” And here he went 
through a line of precious texts, showing, by 
his artless comment upon them as he went 
along, what great things God had done in the 
course of some years for his soul. 

Being rather more acquainted with doctrinal 
truths and the analogy of the Bible than he had 
been, or in his situation could easily be, | had 
a mind to try how far a simple, untutored ex- 
perience, graciously given without the usual 
means, could carry a man from some specula- 
tive errors. I therefore asked him some ques- 
tions about the merit of works, the justifica- 
tion of a sinner, the power of grace, and the 
like. 1 own I was as much astonished as I was 
delighted with the sweet spirit and simplicity 
of his answers, with the heavenly wisdom that 
God had put into the mind of this negro. His 


discourse, flowing merely from the richness of 
grace with a tenderness and expression far 
“*beyond the reach of art,” perfectly charmed 
me. On the other hand my entering into all 
his feelings, together with an account to him 
that thus and thus the Lord in his mercy dealt 
with all his children, and had dealt with me, 
drew streams of joyful tears down his black 
face, so that we looked upon each other and 
talked with that inexpressible glow of Chris- 
tian affection that made me more than ever 
believe, what I have often too thoughtlessly 
professed to believe, the communion of saints. 
I shall never forget how the poor, excellent 
creature seemed to hang upon my lips, and to 
eat my very words, when | enlarged upon 
the love of Christ to poor sinners, the free 
bounty and tender mercy of God, the frequent 
and delightful sense he gives of his presence, 
the faith He bestows in his promises, the vic- 
tories this faith is enabled to get over trials 
and temptations, the joy and peace in believ- 
ing, the hope in life and death, and the glorious 
expectation of immortality. To take off his 
eager, delighted, animated air and manner, 
would have been a masterpiece for a Reynolds. 

Though my conversation lasted at least two 
or three hours, I scarcely ever enjoyed the 
happy swiftness of time so sweetly in all my 
life. We knew not how to part. He would 
accompany me as far as he might; and | felt, 
on my side, such a delight in the artless, sa- 
vory, solid, unaffected experience of this dear 
soul, that 1 could have been glad to see him 
often then, or to see his like at any time now; 
but my situation rendered it impossible. | 
therefore took an affectionate adieu with an 
urdor equal to the warmest and the most an- 
cient friendship; telling him that neither the 
color of his body, nor the condition of his pres- 
ent life, could prevent him from being my 
dear brother in our dear Saviour; and that 
though we must part now, never to see each 
other again in this world, I had no doubt of 
our having another joyful meeting in our Fa- 
ther’s house, where we should live together, 
and love one another throughout a long and 
happy eternity. ‘‘Amen, Amen, my dear mas- 
sa; God bless you, and poor me too, forever 
and ever.” If I had been an angel from hea- 
ven he could not have received me with more 
evident delight than he did; nor could I have 
considered him with a more sympathetic re- 
gard if he had been a long-known Christian of 
the good old sort, grown up into my affections 
in the course of many years. 

Happy world, if all were Christians; or at 
least happy Christians, if they showed more of 
this brotherly love to each other in the world. 
None can deny that so it ought tobe. O that 
every one who names the name of Christ, and 
believes himself to be a member of his undi- 
vided body, would pray for faith and love to 
make him a consistent follower of Jesus. 

Blessed Lord, fountain of life and love, 
send forth the Spirit of thy Son into my heart, 
and into the hearts of all my brethren; that, 
waiving all mean and selfish distinctions, we 
may first love thee above all things, and then 
each other for thy sake, with a pure heart, 
fervently. Subdue animosities and all the 
separating corruptions of the flesh, and let us 
consider ourselves as brethren, fellow-heirs of 
the grace of life, persons who shall pass an 
eternity together; as parts of each other and 


members, holy Jesus, of thy body, thy flesh, 
and thy bones. Even so let it be, for thy 
glory, and for our present and eternal consola- 
tion through thy grace. 

How happily does this narrative illustrate 
the blessed reality of vital religion. Chris- 
tians of every age and nation have all spoken, 
in spite of their several peculiarities, one 
common language of the heart about God and 
Christ, sin and holiness, time and eternity; 
their religious hopes and fears, their joys and 
their sorrows have been the same. As on the 
day of Pentecost, the truth of the gospel was 
proved by the fact that one person spoke many 
languages, so has it been verified in all ages 
since by the fact that many persons of every 
kindred, nation, tongue and people, to whom the 
gospel has come, have spoken one language. 

Conflicting Duties. 

It is right for children to obey their par- 
ents, in the Lord; but when parents command 
their children to do things which are plainly 
wrong, then it is right rather to obey God, 
for his requirements override and nullify all 
opposing obligations. It is right in the church 
for persons to obey them that have the rule 
over them whom the Holy Ghost hath made 
overseers, to feed the flock of God; but when 
rulers in the church rule wrongfully, when they 
oppress or deceive, when like Diotrephes they 
love to have the pre-eminence, reject the apos- 
tles, and cast out the servants of the Lord, 
then it may be duty to resist and protest 
against such usurpation, and, in the presence 
of overmastering and predominating evil, to 
throw off their burdensome yoke, and stand 
free in Jesus Christ, even though we be obliged 
to stand alone. 

It is the duty of the wife to be loyal to her 
husband, to be a little blind to his faults and 
patient with his infirmities; yet if she knows 
that husband to be a hypocrite and a deceiver 
her duty to God and the truth may be more 
imperative than any obligation to her husband. 

A man who travelled about professing to 
preach a gospel which he neither believed nor 
practised, once came to a little church among 
whom he had lived when at home, and asked 
them for a letter of recommendation, that he 
might still yo out and preach. The men.bers 
of the church either had not sufficient know- 
ledge or courage to refuse his request, and were 
about to grant the desired recommendation, 
when his wife, a calm, intelligent, conscientious 
woman, arose and said, ‘‘l object. 1 do not 
think he is a fit man to preach the gospel.” 
That settled the question, and left the deceiver 
to his own devices. It is hard to imagine the 
struggle in the heart of a noble and loyal 
Christian woman when called to perform such 
a duty as this, but who will say that its per- 
formance may not sometimes be demanded by 
solemn and imperative obligation to God? 
Who shall say that a failure to do such a duty 
might not under some circumstances make one 
a partaker of another’s sins. Of one woman 
who had endured and suffered and finally had 
separated herself from complicity with such 
evils, it was said, she is overwhelmed with joy 
that she no longer lives the life of a hypocrite 
in covering the faults of one whose life is a 
succession of dodges and escapes from one 
subterfuge to another. 

Doubtless there are not a few men and wo- 
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men whose lives are made insincere through 
their concealment of the hypocrisy of others, 
and whe cannot be their honest and true and 
noble selves until liberated from the thraldom 
of the deception and hypocrisy of others. 

Duty often requires that we should bear, 
endure, and sacrifice much, but there are lim- 
its even here. Every one must personally 
give account to God, and when the sins of oth- 
ers involve us in falsehood, deception and hypo- 
crisy, it is time to stop, and warn the offend- 
ers of their sin and danger, and be true to 
God at whatever cost. We are to lie for no 
one. We are to deceive for no one. We are 
servants of a God of truth, who has bid us to 
put away lying, speak every man truth with 
his neighbor. Of course we must face un- 
pleasant consequences if we meet such issues 
in the right spirit, but we must not suffer our- 
selves to be made partakers of other’s sins, or 
bear the guilt of other’s deceptions. Earthly 
obligations are transient; earthly relationships 
are temporary. Our obligations to God are 
supreme, changeless and eternal.—The Safe- 
guard, 
































Doukhobor Notes. 

Extract of a letter from Peter Verigin un- 
der date of Second Month 20th, 1902. 

VILLAGE Opporsk, Siberia, Russia. 

I received your letter, dear brother Vania, 
and also all the brethren and sisters in Christ. 

I heartily thank you for your greetings and 
in return send you hearty greetings also. You 
are informing me that the land on which you 
settled has now been opened by the Govern- 
ment for settlement. Is it possible that you 
are wanting to move from that place to an- 
other? I think if the land is good and con- 
venient for raising grain, you could hold it for 
yourselves and with energy try to work it, 
leaving aside all disturbers. Such conditions 
as ten dollars for fifty dissitins (one hundred 
and sixty acres) is not at all hard. Such a 
sum in five or ten years can be worked out 
with profit from the land, if only the land is 
fruitful,—and that question should have been 
settled when you first arrived on the land, 
whether you were to remain in those parts or 
not. If to remain, you have to accept the 
conditions that exist there. Iam fully assured 
that in England or in Canada there is no con- 
scription, but you for some reason are afraid 
everywhere, —as though you lose anything by 
a simple registration; for statistics of your 
numbers would not cause you to lose any- 
thing. 

One should be afraid of an evil life and not 
of people. If you did not want to receive the 
land that was offered you why did you stay on 
it until now and even surround yourselves 
with buildings? It is only babies that act like 
that, or a real Russian peasant, who lives his 
whole thousand years on ‘‘may be” and ‘‘per- 
haps.” 

I have told you my opinion before that in 
choosing land, one has to take notice chiefly 
of its quality as to its fertility and worth in 
grain raising; and certainly you might have 
had the Government to allow you a trial of its 
productiveness for two or three years, and 
then you could have surrounded yourselves as 
necessary, and not to play off yourselves as 
little children, and in the end to be driven out 
by force. 







































of invention. 
ive realm will go on developing and expanding 
in, proportion to the growth of the nation. 


inventive genius will be most active. 
it is that the evolution of new things will go 
on in constantly increasing proportions.” 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
THE GULF-STREAM OF PRAYER. 
Mystic stream which man may not explore, 
We touch the margin on the welcome shore, 
Where tidal currents bring the treasures vast, 
And nimble fingers make the moorings fast. 


Mysterious bond that bindeth all in one, 

Flowing to bless, and save the wretch undone, 
Cheering the saint with high unlooked-for life, 
sringing the calm that ends distressing strife. 


What power is this that holds our souls in one, 
That gathers every prayer in holy sum ? 

One mighty stream, no particle disdained, 

Nor lost, as rolls the volume pre-ordained. 


Press on thou mighty mystic power ! 
With warmth of life to cheer in danger’s hour, 
Put on thy strength till all thy pulses cease, 
And bring the era of eternal peace. 

H. T. M. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


+2 


Chances for the Inventor. 
A few months ago a corporation paid to 
Professor M. I. Pupin, of Columbia University, 


a fortune for his invention of ocean telephony. 
This transaction typifies the new conditions in 


the world of invention. 

Many of the ablest inventors of past years 
have enriched other men, but have amassed for 
themselves little except fame—and that mostly 
posthumous. Henceforth the inventor’s profit 
will be great and sure, and not he but the 


capitalist will assume the chances of failure. 


It is significant that the greatest uptimists 


as to the future of inventions are to be found 
among the men who have the best opportuni- 
ties of judging the future along this line—the 
officials of the United States Patent Office. 
discussing the subject the other day, Freder- 


In 


ick Allen, United States Commissioner of Pat- 


ents, said: 


‘*T certainly do not agree with those persons 
who consider that we are approaching the end 
I believe that the whole creat- 


‘<The business of this office shows it. Dur- 


ing the past quarter of a century there have 
been issued in this country more than half a 
million of patents, or over three times as many 
as had been issued in the three-quarters of a 
century preceding it. 


“It is difficult to predict along what lines 
Certain 


The imaginative mind naturally foresees the 


greatest possibilities in the fields of electric- 
ity, aerial navigation and the harnessing of 
the great power forces in nature. 
esting to note that this view has the support 
of Charles H. Duell, lately Commissioner of 
Patents. 


It is inter- 


In discussing the matter, he said: 
‘‘In my opinion, all previous advances in the 


various lines of invention will appear totally 
insignificant when compared with those which 
the present century will witness. 
wish that I might live my life over again to 
see the new wonders which are at the thresh- 
old. 


I almost 


“‘It will be but a few years until the resi- 


dents of all our larger cities will be consulting 
the time tables of aerial bee lines to New 
York. allured by such advantages as ‘no smoke, 
no dust, no heat;’ each private residence will 
be provided with its own cooling room, and 
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covling devices for houses will make bearable 
any climate under the Stars and Stripes; the 
sun and the wind will be completely harnessed, 
and possibly the waves as well; automobiles 
will be in universal use, and quadruplex appa- 
ratus should bring the telephone service down 
to about ten cents a month.” 

Probably the field which will give forth the 
most wonderful inventions in the next quarter 
of a century is that of electrical science. 
Within the past few months devices have been 
patented which will enable Americans to talk 
with their cousins across the sea; which per- 
mit telephune messages and signals of various 
kinds to be transmitted through the earth or 
below or above the surface of the ocean with- 
out wires; which cause telephone messages to 
be recorded automatically and repeated me- 
chanically hundreds of times; which make it 
possible to transmit colored pictures by wire 
between distant points and enable the despatch 
of sixteen telegraph messages over a single 
wire. 

The future of electricity and of the whole 
transportation world waits upon the discovery 
of some means to harness the magic current 
and house it in light and compact form. For 
nearly a third of a century inventors have been 
seeking to devise a storage battery that will 
answer all requirements, and the inventor who 
first produces it will obtain wealth and fame. 
A cheap, compact and durable storage battery 3 
will make possible electric airships, steamless | 
locomotives and horseless carriages of a char- 
acter more nearly perfect than has heretofore | 
been dreamed of. Automobiles, the popular 
vehicle of the dawning century, have within a 
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few months declined in price, owing to the 
improvement of equipments, but the discovery 
of the sorely needed storage battery would 
eventually make them within reach of all. 

The discovery of a practical storage battery 
will open a new era for the electric railway 
and hasten the day of electric propulsion for 
long distance express trains for mail and pas- 
sengers. 

Even the subject of electric lighting has not 
been exhausted by any means. Greater bril- 
liancy and the saving of the electrical energy 
now wasted in lighting systems are the goals 
to be reached, and a beginning has been made 
by the recent introduction of a modification | 
of the old kaolin light, whereby the mixture 
of oxides as a light emitting element has 
served to produce a glow which is more bril- 
liant than an incandescent light and yet not 
so dazzling as an are. 

Supplementary to electrical inventions pro- 
per will be the discoveries which may be ex- 
pected in the field of electro-chemistry, the | 
new science. Already this new sphere has | 
pointed a way to filch gold from ores which no 
other process could induce to release it, and | 
the newcomer among the sciences,has limit- | 
less possibilities for usefulness in the purifica- 
tion of water. 

For photography and printing, the great 
twin educational factors, it is not difficult to 
foresee marvellous achievement. Color photo- 
graphy and motion pictures have only just be- 
gun to unfold their possibilities. | 

Printing without ink isan accomplished fact, , 
and it is only reasonable to expect the substi- | 
tution fer the tricolor printing process of to- 
day the multicolor printing process of to-mor- 
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row—in other words, whereas the best print- 


jng presses yet invented have ability to print 
in three distinct colors at one impression, the | til the new fuel—which, of course, will have 
presses of the future will transfer to paper | to be cheaper—is produced or until solar heat 
imprints embodying perhaps a dozen different | storage may be practicable. —New York Sun. 


colors. 
Every citizen is bound to benefit by the 
boons to be brought by the area of invention 


embraced in the next quarter of a century, for | strange issue which has been raised in connec- 
the reason that many of the luxuries of the| tion with Count Tolstoy’s latest novel, the 
present day will be brought within the reach | English translation of which was made by the 
The | wife of Aylmer Maude. 
members of the gentler sex will be enabled to | known, stipulated that the profits on the books 
wear fabrics with absolute certainty that the | were to be used to assist the Doukhobors, and 
stuffs can be faded by neither sun nor rain;| with this end in view a check for £150 was 
they may purchase at moderate prices cotton| sent by Aylmer and l«uise Maude to the 
and wool garments which by means of the per-' Friends’ Doukhobor Committee in England. 
fection of the mercerizing process will be un- | The money, however, was returned some months 


of a vast proportion of the population. 


distinguishable from silk. 


Similarly, too, the family of moderate means | committee, with the following letter: 


will fare better on the same income than is 
possible to-day, for the reason that quicker 
and cheaper transportation will bring a wider 
range of delicacies within their reach, while 
improved methods of canning fruits and vege- 
tables will enable the preserved products to 
vie with those of the hothouse. 

There is every reason to believe that in the 
future, as in the past, fortunes will be the re- 
ward of many inventors of seemingly the most 
simple devices—the ideas which might have 
occurred to anybody. The profits of the in- 
ventors who evolved the popular dime bank and 
that universal toy, the bounding ball, stand 
out prominently to attract the inventive genius 
into this field, which has proved so productive 
in the past. 

That a demand of this class exists is evi- 
denced by the constant cry of many interests 
for a non-refillable bottle. Wine manufac- 
turers, distillers, manufacturers of medicine 
and perfumery have all suffered for the lack 
of some receptacle which, when once its con- 
tents have been poured out, could not be refilled 
with an inferior article and sold as the original. 

The inventor who can produce a practicable 
non-refillable bottle that can be manufactured 
at a reaonable price, can set himself down as 
a millionaire the moment he gets a patent. 

For years various inventors have been at- 
tempting to secure a substitute for the razor. 
Recently a Frenchman thought he had solved 
the problem, but after his device and electro- 
chemical combination had been in use in the 
Parisian barber shop a few days the customers 
discovered that the instrument burned and 
blackened their chins, and the inventor was 
obliged to flee before their rage. Neverthe- 
less, there is a fortune for him who can dis- 
cover a harmless substitute for shaving. 

It is incumbent upon the race to turn out a 
genius who shall discover or invent a new and 
practical fuel. There is a chance that some 
White Knight of the coming years may con- 
trive to store and distribute the heat contrib- 
uted gratis by the solar furnace that keeps all 
alive, so as to obviate the necessity of lesser 
fires. Many are at work at this; others are 
experimenting along the line of fuels. 

The one that attains definite results first will 
be able to warm his hands at a golden grate 
filled with the form of carbon which we call 
diamonds, if his taste in extravagance runs to 
that sort of thing. 

Right here comes the need of a perfect 


smoke consumer, a stove in which soft coal 


; Pemmican. 
may be burned without the attending evils un- 


Fifty years ago pemmican was to the shift- 
ing and scant population of the Northwest 
what flour is in the present day to English 
speaking peoples in most civilized portions of 
the globe—the staple and most common food 
of the country. Then it was always made from 
the buffalo, which covered the Western plains. 
The great fur corporation, known as the Hudson 
Bay Company, bought hundreds of bags of the 
dark, nutritious compound annually from the 
Indians for use at its trading posts scattered 
over the vast wilderness stretching from the 
Red River and Hudson bay to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and from the two Saskatchewans to the 
Arctic Sea, a region then designated Prince 
Rupert’s Land. 

Pemmican (or, more properly, pimeekon) is 
a Cree word meaning a mixture or something 
made with fat. It was composed of buffalo 





















A Testimony of a Good Conscience. 


The Literary Digest calls attention to a 


Tolstoy, as is well 


later by John Bellows, the secretary of the 





**While I fully recognize the kind intentions 


| of Louise Maude and thyself in sending to our 


committee that 4150 for the Doukhobors, yet 
on carefully thinking it over | am convinced 
that we ought not to have taken it. 

**Count Tolstoy, in writing the book, inten- 
ded two things: first to help the Doukhobors 
by raising money for them; and next to pro- 
mote the cause of morality by the denouement 
of the story. And his friends in England who 
translated and helped to publish the book fully 
intended the same things... . 

‘‘When I read the MS. however, it became 
clear to me that the moral, which was meant 
to make the greatest impression on the reader, 
would not do so; but that an enormously more 
powerful and more immediate effect would be 
produced by the scene of the seduction itself, 
giving, as it does, details that force the reader 
to realize, that is to share more or less, the 
sensations of the parties who are chief to the 
narrative. 

‘‘That is, the reader is brought so close to 
the transaction that the effect of the narration 
is such as would be produced—and is produced 
—by the close study of obscene photographs. 
In other words it arouses lust... . 

“*T quite understand that this did not strike 
Count Tolstoy in writing it, the end being so 
present in his mind at the time; but the end 
is not present to the mind of the average 
reader, who is simply egged on to indulge in 
unlawful desire by the suggestion of how easy 
it would be under similar circumstances to 
accomplish his purpose. . . 

“‘The high character— the name of the 
writer-—carries it into homes where it brings 
contamination for the first time. 

‘But I cannot rest with the matter left thus. 
It is a stain on the Society of Friends to use 
money coming from the sale of a smutty 
book, as it would be if the money came from 
the sale of indecent photographs; and after 
a careful thinking it over... 1 must refund 
the money out of my own pocket, rather than 
let it remain as it is. Whether the committee 
will think it right to repay me, I cannot tell.” 

The Friends’ committee later indorsed the 
action of its secretary, and Alymer Maude and 
others in their published comments speak with 
respect of the conscientious stand thus taken, 
but treat it as an error of judgment. The de- 


of the Saviour’s language, ‘‘If ye were of the 
world, the world would love its own.” 


would keep for years. 





meat dried in the sun and pounded fine, mixed 


with melted fat, and was sown up in sacks 


made from the raw hide of the buffalo, with 


the hair outside. It did not look inviting, but 
was, in fact wholesome, strong food, which 
If the buffalo was im- 
portant to the fur trader, the ungainly animal 
was life itself to the red man, for it furnished 
him with everything his heart could desire, or 
with the means of procuringit. And as, owing 
to the migratory instincts of the herds, which 
took them first into the recognized territory 
of one tribe and next into that of an enemy, 
fresh meat was not always obtainable, pemmi- 
can was the form in which the Indian preserved 
and laid away his store of provisions against 
the day of scarcity. 

Omitting the excitement of the hunt and 
substituting domestic herds for the wild ones 
of the plains, a description of pemmican mak- 
ing by the Indians a quarter of a century ago, 
will give an idea of what might have been 
witnessed at Duck Lake in the summer of 1879. 
Intelligence that a band of buffaloes was in 
the vicinity threw the Indian camp at once 
into a state of violent excitement. Men rushed 
from the lodges buckling on quivers of arrows 
and belts of cartridges, women talked and 
gesticulated, boys raced wildly about shouting 
shrilly to one another, the horse herd was 
driven in, and in a few minutes the men, 
mounted on their ‘‘buffalo runners” and under 
the direction of the chief of the hunt, moved 
in asilent body out of the camp. On nearing 
the herd, advantage was taken of each slight 
rise or dip to cover the approach, which was 
always up wind, so that the wary brutes should 
not catch the scent. Stealthily they rode, one 
behind another, until concealment was no longer 
possible. Then, at a signal from their chief, 
they burst upon the open plain and dashed 
yelling at the top speed of their trained horses 
at the startled herd. 

Usually it was some distance away, perhaps 
half a mile, and it took a good horse to over- 
haul a buffalo. Once up with the straining 
animals, however, their pace slackened, and 
the rest was comparatively easy. Onward 
galloped the hunters between the long, undu- 
lating files of shaggy brown backs, picking out 
the fat cows and the young bulls at their 
leisure. And as a feathered shaft left the 


risive spirit of one journal illustrates the truth | snapping bowstring and a stricken beast tot- 


tered and went down, the loud, triumphant cry 
of the hunter rang out, and he tossed a mocca- 
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sin or a beaded fire bag beside it, to mark his 
kill, and then flew on. 

The chase might last as long as the horses’ 
wind. When it was over the women came with 
the ponies and the trailing travoys upon the 
field of slaughter. The carcasses were soon 
stripped of their hairy coats, the meat packed 
on the travoys, the bones breken and the mar- 
row extracted, and, leaded with the red spoil, 
the whole party returned to camp. Here, in 
an incredibly short time, the meat was cut 
into wide, thin sheets and hung upon pole 
frames in the sun and wind to dry. After a 
day or two these sheets were removed and 
spread upon the clean prairie grass, where, if 
the weather continued fair, they soon became 
as hard as shingles. They were then placed 
upon a hide threshing floor with the sides ele- 
vated on short pegs to form a sort of basin, 
and beaten with flails or between stones until 
the meat was reduced almost toa powder. The 
strange thing was that, if properly handled 
the flesh seldom, if ever, became at all tainted, 
though in any other than the dry, pure atmos- 
phere of the Northwest such a method of pre- 
paring it would doubtless be impossible. 

Meanwhile the marrow and other choice fat 
had been rendered, and bags, some two by one- 
and-a-half feet wide, of raw buffalo hide, dou- 
bled over at the bottom and sewn up at the sides 
with the sinews of the animal, made for the re- 
ception of the pemmican. The melted fat was 
next poured over the shredded meat in the 
threshing basin, and the whole mixed to the 
consistency of paste. That was the pemmican. 
It was shoveled into the sacks, pounded down 
and, after the tops had been sewn up, and the 
bags jumped to make them flat, the cooled 
pemmican packages were solid and almost as 
hard as so many boulders. When you desired to 
eat pemmican you chopped a piece off with an 
axe, sack and all. The meat was already cooked 
in a measure by sun, wind and hot fat, but if 
you preferred, after tearing off the adhering 
hide, you could fry it in a pan or boil it ina 
pot.—Canadian Magazine. 





A BADGE OF THE PARTY.—Though it be 
objected that we seek to set up outward forms 
and preciseness, ani that the plainness is but 
a badge of the party, the better to be known, 
I do declare, in the fear of Almighty God, that 
these are but the imaginations and construc- 
tions of insensible men, who have not had that 
sense which the Lord hath given us of what 
ariseth from the right and wrong root in man. 
And when such censurers of our simplicity 
shall be inwardly touched and awakened by the 
mighty power of God, and see things as they 
are in their proper natures and seeds, they 
will then know their own burden and easily 
acquit us, without the imputation of folly or 
hypocrisy herein. 

To such as say that we strain at small things, 
which become not a people of such fair pre- 
tensions to liberty and freedom of spirit, I 
answer with meekness, truth, and sobriety, 
that nothing is small that God makes matter 
of conscience to do or leave undone; and that 
as inconsiderable as they are made by those 
who raise this objection, yet they are much set 
by.—Wm. Penn. tae 
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MENTAL SLANDER—It is otherwise called 
suspicion. 


Factory Religion. 

“*No, sir,’’ said Scofield, the factory engin- 
eer, emphatically, ‘‘there is no such thing as 
factory religion! It’s acontradiction. Why, 
my engine wont run if I don’t swear at times.” 

‘How do you know?”’ asked the listener. 

The fireman laughed. 

Scofield turned upon him like a flash: 

“‘Tom,” said he, with an oath, ‘‘wheel in ten 
or twelve more barrowfuls of that Nova Scotia 
coal. There isn’t half enough to last until six 
o’clock.” 

The fireman departed without a word, and 
the engineer bustled around the room, oiling 
the slides, testing the water, opening and shut- 
ting valves. 

“*Well, I suppose I must leave you,’’ said 
the visitor, rising from his chair and holding 
out his hand. ‘‘Will you not give the subject 
a thought?” 

The engineer shook his head. ‘‘It’s no 
place for religion, I tell you,” he said. ‘‘To 
my mind, factories ought never to have been 
built. God intended man to live out in the 
free air and enjoy nature. There is plenty of 
room for religion out-of-doors; but here, 
where the very pulleys swear at their work— 
where steam shrieks and curses—here is no 
place for religion.” 

“Tom!” cried Scofield, after the minister 
had left, ‘‘don’t bother about any more coal, 
my boy. I was out of sorts when I spoke. 
There is enough in now to last a week.” 

“I couldn’t help laughing though,’’ said 
Tom, wiping the grimy sweat from his brow, 
**you know that you never did try to do any- 
thing without swearing.’’ 

The engineer made no reply, but opened a 
paper and seemed to read. The printed words, 
however, did not engage his attention, but 
most vividly what the fireman said came before 
him again and again. 

Was it as bad as that? 
without swearing? He resolved to test him- 
eslf. He would begin early the next morning, 
and for every oath uttered he would drop a 
small brass nail into a tumbler that was in the 
window. He rather thought that the tumbler 
would be empty at night—now that he had 
got his will up. 

The next day came—Scofield rose at five as 
usual, and going downstairs in his stocking 
feet, stepped upon a tack. The volley of oaths 
that followed counted out seven nails for the 
tumbler. The buckwheat cakes, a collar but- 
ton, the cat, a slow clock, and the remem- 
brance of his purpose, scored five more. Then 
with grim determination he shut his teeth and 
said not a word more until he reached the en- 
gine room, where he counted out the twelve 
nails and threw them into the tumbler with an 
oath—yes an oath of relief. He was half across 
the room before the last one dawned upon him, 
but true to his purpose he walked back, and 
put another nail into the glass. 

All day long he struggled, and at night the 
tumbler held thirty nails. Scofield was star- 
tled. He had never dreamed that he was so 
profane, and the habit had such a ‘‘grip’’ upon 
him. At last he went to ‘‘Christian Tim,’’ an 
old man in the steel works, and told him the 
whole affair. Tim pondered a while, and then 
said: 

“*You may be able to leave off in time by 
your will power, but I know a better way.” 


Could he do nothing 


‘‘What is it?” inquired the other. 

“‘Ask the help of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
said Tim, earnestly. ‘‘Has He not heard every 
oath? Isn’t it against Him that you have 
sinned? I had the same experience myself 
years ago, but with his help I never feel the 
least inclination to swear. And as for being 
happy—the hours are so swift-winged that | 
can hardly tell where the days go.’’ 

The minister called again upon Scofield. 

‘‘There is a factory religion, sir,” said the 
engineer. ‘‘My fireman, Tom, and myself are 
trying to live up to it. There is a Bible in 
that desk, and we find time to read some in it 
every day. And, to tell the truth, I believe 
the work is less hard, the wheels run smoother, 
and the valves are tighter, and the whole 
place is lighter, cleaner, and better, for this 
same factory religion.’’——-H. C. Pearson in 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 





The Cost of a Blue Ribbon. 


“Doth Job serve God for naught?’’ was the 
devil’s question, and the devil’s children are 
continually asking similar questions concerning 
the people of God. Judging other folks by 
themselves, they have no idea of doing things 
simply because it is right to do them; and they 
believe that men who do right usually do it 
with some selfish end or aim in view. Now 
and then one of these questioners gets his an- 
swer. 7 

‘‘How much do you get for wearing that?” 
said a young gentleman in an omnibus to one 
on whose coat was displayed the total abstain- 
er’s badge of blue ribbon. 

“*Really, I can’tsay exactly,’ replied the 
wearer of the ribbon, ‘‘but I think it costs me 
about twenty thousand pounds a year,’”’ was 
the prompt and unexpected reply of ——— Char- 
rington. And his statement was literally true. 
He was the son of a great brewer whose name 
stands on the public houses all over the king- 
dom. When he died he designed his brewery 
for his oldest son, Frederick, if he were willing 
to carry on the business; if not, the brewery 
was to go to his younger son, and Frederick 
was to receive a much smaller property instead 
of it. The elder son had not long before con- 
secrated himself to the service of God and 
had begun to work among the poor and sinful 
and degraded in the east of London. In 
trying to turn them from their evil ways, and 
rescue them from their terrible condition, he 
speedily became acquainted with the fact that 
the great obstacle in the way of Gospel work 
in the east of London was the drink, and that 
the Charrington brewery was doing ten times 
more harm than his mission was likely to do 
good. Accordingly he quit the brewery bus- 
iness sacrificing an income of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year, and went to work 
to undo so far as he could the mischief that 
was being done by the drink. 


The Profane Doctor. 

Some years ago soon after beginning my 
pastorate ina certain church, | preached a 
sermon on profane swearing. It was a very 
plain discourse, aiming to show that the habit 
of profanity was useless, vulgar, shocking to 
the minds of decent people, and an insult to 
God. At the head of his pew in the middle 
aisle, and near the pulpit, where all the congre- 
gation could see him, sat an old physician. I 
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noticed that he was very uneasy, turning now 
on this side, then on that, like a caged lion: but 
| did not know at the time what was the cause. 

‘‘You gave the doctor some blows to-day,” 
said one of the deacons, after service was over. 

‘How so?” I inquired. 

‘‘Why, don’t you know he is the most pro- 
fane man in town?’’ he replied. 

One of the elders shook his head and gravely 
remarked: ‘‘I think that pew will be vacated. 
| have no idea the doctor will stand such a shot 
as you gave him this morning.” 

This was a new experience for me, and not 
very pleasant. The aged physician was wealthy, 
and a very popular man in the community. 
He had but recently retired from his practice 
in the large city, and had come to spend the 
evenings of his life with us. He was social! 
and generous, and we felt we were favored in 
securing him as a church attendant and sup- 
porter. How unfortunate that anything should 
be said to displease him, and perhaps drive him 
away from the service of the sanctuary! What 
could [ do but leave it with Gud! I was his 
servant, and had spoken his message, and felt 
convinced that He would take care of me and 
the church and the truth. 

But what was the result? 

The next morning the old doctor was seen 
driving up to the parsonage. The minister was 
not at home, but his wife was and she warmly 
welcomed the visitor in the parlor. Great was 
her surprise when he exclaimed, somewhat 
abruptly: ‘‘I like your husband. He is a 
courageous young man, who is not afraid to 
speak the truth, even if it does convict some 
old sinner like me. I have brought ten dollars 
us a contribution to the Bible Society, the 
claims of which were presented in our church 
a week ago yesterday; and in addition to this 
| beg you to accept this five dollars for your- 
self as a token of my esteem for your husband 
as my pastor.” 

I do not know that the old doctor at once 
ceased his profanity; but he continued to wait 
on my ministry. Although living four miles 
from the sanctuary, he was every Sabbath 
morning in his place as long as I continued 
in that pastorate, and a very attentive hearer 
he was. 

Some years after, when settled in another 
parish, I came back to visit my old charge. 
The physician, then very aged, was sick. | 
called on him and found him physically feeble, 
but his mind was clear and composed, and his 
heart seemed changed. Gladly he listened as 
| talked to him concerning the heavenly king- 
dom. He said he was a sinner, but he believed 
he was saved by grace. Evidently he was stand- 
ing on the border-land, and | was not surprised 
to learn that a few weeks after he stepped 
quietly over. The profane swearer had be- 
come an humble Christian. The aged pilgrim 
has gone home. He was one of the many 
wonderful trophies of grace called at the elev- 
enth hour to work in the vineyard, and paid 
just as if he had toiled all day. 

That was a wholesome lesson to me. I have 
always tried to be prudent in the enunciation 
of truth, so as not needlessly to offend people. 
But never since then have I been afraid to 
speak of sin and warn men to flee from the 
wrath to come. 

In the pulpit, the preacher stands between 
God and men. Even sinners will respect him 

















while he speaks the word of condemnation in 
their ears, and as he humbly wields the sword 
of the Spirit God will bless him— Christian 
Intelligencer. 


ily in the metropolis. 
and the Astors with all their millions and their 
town houses, their country places and their 
cottages by the sea, are happier than this fam- 
ily of four living in a three-roomed flat on the 
seventh floor of a tenement house on an income 
of twelve dollars a week. 
trast that we are happy or miserable, and, lowly 
as the Lowton’s condition may appear, they 
have just escaped from a destitution that was so 
miserable that their present lot seems almost 
that of Paradise itself. 
the husband, strong and temperate though 
he is, has been out of steady employment, be- 
ing able to pick up only occasional jobs on 
the docks or in the streets. 
family have been sinking lower and lower in 
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Restored. 


The Lowton’s are probably the happiest fam- 
Not the Vanderbilts 


It is chiefly by con- 


For nearly two years 


All this time the 


the mire of poverty. Behind in their rent, 


with a landlord pressing for his money, suffer- 
ing from actual lack of food, the children in 
rags and without shoes on their feet, sick and 
unable to buy proper medical attendance, too 
proud to beg, yet in need of charity—such was 
the condition of the Lowton’s up to a few days 
ago. 
with a writ of dispossession. 

out or you will be put out.” 
money to buy food and now they were told to 
move and confronted with the necessity of pro- 
curing shelter without a dollar in their pocket. 
The wife wept and wrung her hands in despair. 
The husband thought of suicide. 
charity opened the door. 
of clothing, money to pay for new shelter were 


Then the crisis came. They were served 
**You must get 
‘hey had no 


At this hour 
Food, some articles 


offered. Then the man did what 1 think was 
the proper thing. ‘‘I cannot accept this char- 
ity”’—this was the substance of what he said 
—‘‘until you hear my story. Then, if you 
still offer me help, I will gladly accept it. 
God knows I need it. I am the victim, not of 
misfortune, but of my own fault. 1 alone am 
to blame for my wife’s distress, my children’s 
destitution, my inability to obtain work. Three 
years ago I had a good position and was earn- 
ing fair wages in the service of a kind em- 
ployer. Iwas never a drinking man, but in 
an evil hour began to attend the races and to 
bet on the horses. Of course I lost and bet 
again to retrieve my losses only to increase 
them. This continued for a year. During 
that time I took money which belonged to my 
employer. I hoped that I would be able to win 
enough to pay him back, but I only sunk 
deeper into the quicksands. What a year I 
spent! I suffered untold agonies. Every hour 
I feared that I would be discovered. I did not 
dare to tell my wife even. I passed sleepless 
nights. Finally I could endure the torture no 
longer, and I went to my employer and con- 
fessed. Of course he discharged me. I do 
not blame him for that. I would have done 
the same if I had been in his place. Now you 
know why I could get no steady work. I am 
a man without a reference. I was ashamed to 
go to my friends; I cannot go to strangers.” 


This story for a moment cooled the ardor of 


those who were seeking to aid his destitute 
family. Dishonesty ina man is like unchastity 


in a woman. 
unpardonable sin, and it seems to shut against 
him every door of sympathy. 
the destitution; that was a fact, whatever the 
cause, and it called for aid. 
and from that moment the star of the family 
began to rise again, and a few days ago the 
husband found employment, steady work at 
wages that will keep the wolf from the door. 
He seems thoroughly repentant. 
sion is a proof of his sincerity. The experience 
of the past two years has taught him what are 
the wages of sin. 
honest man. 
simple story—a drama with a moral which 
needs no exposition. —Ledger. 





quit work. 





The world regards it almost an 
But there was 


It was given, 


His confes- 


He will now probably be an 
There is a little drama in this 
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DEAR FRIENDS, let us not entertain any 





hopes that war will be banished from the earth 
in any other manner than by submission of 
individual hearts to the golden rule of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus: for without this 
they would prove a mere delusion.—Late 


Epistle. 


THE great effort there is among many of the 





nations of the earth for supremacy of power 
and the extension of territory is by means 


which we believe are entirely repugnant to the 


doctrines and precepts of Christ.--Canada 


Epistle. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—A riot has occurred in Shenandoah, 
Pa., in which several thousand anthracite miners were 
involved, in which two persons were killed and many 
wounded. Troops were sent to the neighborhood. 

The soft coal strikers in Virginia have been forbidden 
by a court injunction to hold meetings to induce men to 
A number of the strike agitators defied the 
injunction, held meetings of the prohibited kind, and 
were imprisoned for contempt of court. In passing upon 
the case, Judge Jackson defended the injunction as a 
well established writ in law, and as “the most efficient, 
if not the only, remedy to stay irreparable injury.” He 
continued : “I do not question the right of the employees 
of this company to quit work at any time they desire to 
do so, unless there is a contract relation between them 
and the employer, which should control their right to 
quit. At the same timelI do not recognize the right of 
an employer to coerce the employees to continue their 
work when they desire to quit. While I recognize the 
right of all laborers to combine for the purpose of pro- 
tecting all their lawful rights, I do not recognize the 
right of laborers to conspire together to compel employees, 
who are not dissatisfied with their work in the mines, to 
lay down their picks and quit their work without a just 
er proper reason therefor. The strong arm of the court 
of equity ic invoked in this case, not to suppress the 
right of free speech, hut to restrain and inhibit these 
defendants, whose only purpose is to bring about strikes 
by trying to coerce people who are nov dicgatisfied with 
the terms of their employment, which results in 1a:.ting 
injury and damage to their employers as well as the em- 
ployee.” 

On the 27th and 31st ult., earthquake shocks in South- 
ern California occasioned much alarm in Los Alamos, 
about 45 miles north of Santa Barbara, and in other places 
nearby. Some damage is reported to have been done to 
buildings. 

On the 28th an earthquake shock which was general 
over portions of Nebraska, Western lowa and South Da- 
kota occurred shortly afternoon, and was felt at a large 
number of towns in the three States. It lasted from ten 
to fifteen seconds. 

Statistics of the Weather Bureau state that during the 
year 1900, 713 persons were killed by lightning; of this 
number 291 persons were killed in the open, 168 in 
houses, 57 under trees and 56 in barns. The circumstances 
of 151 deaths are not known. During the same year 973 
persons were more or less injured by lightning strokes. 
The greatest number of injuries occur in‘the Middle At- 
lantic States, the feweo. in the Pacific States. 

The American whaling fle in the Atlantic is now 
said to number but 39 vessels, of which 25 are from New 
Bedford, Mass. In 1854 there were 668 vessels thus en- 
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gaged- Whaling declined partly because of the scarcity 
of whales, but chiefly because of the general use of pe- 
troleum and its products, and the increasing use of gas 
and electricity for illumination purposes. 

A despatch from Fresno, Cal., says: “ What undoubt- 
edly is the largest known tree in the world has been dis- 
covered on the Government reservation far up in the 
Sierras, in this county. Six feet from the ground it took 
a line 154 feet 8 inches long to encircle the tree, making 
it over 51 feet in diameter.” 

The Immigration Bureau has issued a circular providing 
that residents and natives of Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines coming to the United States must undergo the 
same examination as is enforced against other alien im- 
migrants. 

The Treasury Bureau of Statistics shows that during 
the year 1901, 52 per cent. of the manufactures exported 
went to Europe, 23 per cent. to North America, 6.6 per 
cent. to South America, 8.2 per cent. to Asia, 7 per cent. 
to Oceanica and a little less than 3 per cent. to Africa. 
The total value of manufactures exported to Europe was 
$215,000,000. 

A congestion of freight, unparalleled in the history of 
the road, has lately existed on the West Penn division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. Fifty miles of loaded cars were 
sidetracked along that line. For fifteen miles north of 
Allegheny the south bound track was a continuous string 
of freight cars, and could no longer be used for regular 
passenger traffic. 

Figures given out by the Statistical Bureau of the 
Treasury Department, showing in detail the imports and 
exports of the United States for the fiscal year ending 
Sixth Month 30th, 1902, indicate that America’s commer- 
cial invasion of Europe has ceased, and the balance has 
once more begun to run against the United States. The ex- 
ports of the United States decreased during last year more 
than $106,000,000, as compared with the year previous, 
while the goods imported from foreign countries show an 
increase in value of more than $80,000,000. 

The agricultural book of the Northwest Territories 
shows that in four years the production of wheat has in- 
creased from 5,542,478 bushels to 12,808,447 bushels, 
and of oats from 3,040,307 bushels to 9,716,132 bushels. 

It is said that saccharine and other coal tar products 
are being much used in place of sugar for sweetening 
jams, syrups, beverages, pastry and other food substances. 

uucramine, one of these sobstivutes, is credited with 700 
times the eweetening power of cane sugar. 

There wefe “57 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 17 - than the previous 
week and 17 less than the corres,@i(ding week of 1901. 
Of the foregoing, 221 were males and 236 females: 42 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 31 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 11 of cancer ; 16 
of apoplexy ; 11 of typhoid fever and 1 of scarlet fever. 

FoREIGN.—It is officially announced that the coronation 
of King Edward VII of England will take place on Eighth 
Month 9th. 

A despatch from Paris of the Ist says: “ A Cabinet 
Council was held to-day. The Premier, M. Combes, ex- 
plained that 6,000 religious establishments had not applied 
for authorization as required by the Law of Associations. 
Half of the number acted in good faith, belonging to the 
category of charitable institutions which were exempt 
from the operations of the law. All save 400 of the re- 
maining half had closed voluntarily. The others had dc- 
cided to wait for the decrees of closure. Tse8e decrees 
were submitted to President Lovbe< to-day, and he signed 
them.” This action ~* «#e Government has been taken 
in order te -gulate the “religious orders,” which had 
o-quied great wealth and were using it to exercise politi- 
cal power. The restrictions which are imposed upon 
them by this law are expected to reduce their influence in 
this direction. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg of the 31st says : “Of- 
ficial reports show that cholera is spreading with ter- 
rible rapidity throughout Manchuria. The epidemic now 
claims hundreds of victims daily, mostly Chinese, but 
Russians and other Europeans are dying of the disease. 

In order to test the correctness of the statement 
that tuberculosis cannot be communicated from cattle to 
human beings, Dr. Garnault, a French physician, volun- 
tarily submitted himself to inoculation with bovine tuber- 
culosis. He is now reported to have the disease in a 
virulent form. 

The dairy schools of Russia, it is said have brought 
that country to the front as one of the foremost pro- 
ducers of butter, cheese and milk in the world. 

A French explorer has discovered that the Niger River, 
commonly supposed to be unnavigable on account of 
rapids, is, on the contrary, usable for freight traffic for 
1,700 miles from the sea into the interior of Africa. 

A portable street light of great illuminating power 
has been devised by the Westminster County Council for 





lessening accidents from fogs in London. 


power of 1,000 candles. 


A despatch from Berlin of the 28th ult. says: Ernst 
Ruhmer, an electrical inventor, has succeeded in tele- 
phoning seven kilometres by his wireless method. The 
speaking voice was perfectly audible continuously during 


the experiments. It is stated that Ruhmer’s invention 


acts on the principle of the transformation of light waves 
to sound waves by using a searchlight and a microphone. 

A writer describing the late eruptions of the Soufriere 
volcano on the island of St. Vincent, says : ‘“‘ The whole 
country for a radius of eight miles has continued to be a 


seething mass of fire, into which no living creature could 
hope to penetrate, and at a distance the noxious vapors 
that have risen from the belching crater have been such 
as to menace the health, if not actually the lives, of those 
who inhale them.” During the latter part of the Seventh 
Month at least two slight eruptions occurred. A despatch 
of the 28th says: “Many people, both of the wealthier 
classes and laborers, are leaving the island, fearing dis- 
aster. The Government is still feeding 6,000 persons.” 

A regular system of forwarding letters by carrier 
pigeons has been established between some of the islands 
of the New Zealand group. Each letter thus sent is to 
be stamped, the cost of the stamps varying with the dis- 
tance. 

It is said that English is more and more taking the 
place of French as the language of Russian Court circles. 


The Czarina speaks English constantly, and the Czar also 


likes to express himself in the same tongue. 
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RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 76. 
Edward Richie, Phila., and for Hannah D. 
White, O. ; Elizabeth Allen, Phila. ; Joseph Warner 


Jones, Pa. ; Jacob R. Elfreth, Pa.; Frances E. 
Jones for Margaret H. Jones, Oak Lane; Jane E, 


Mason, G’t'n, and for Jonas Edge, Kans. ; Mary 
Ann Jones for Isaac Morgan, Fla., and Margaret 
Outland, N. C. ; R. Mott, agt., la., $12.00, for John 
W. Mott, Joseph Dewees, Morris C. Smith, James 
Mott, Chester Mott and Daniel Mott; Anne W. 
Boone, Canada ; Ellen McCarty, Pa., for Albert F. 
Heess ; Albertus L. Hoyle, N. J., and for Wm. 
Hoyle, O.; Truman C. Moore, Pa.; J. Adrian 
Moore, Pa. ; Sarah A. Gilbert, Pa., $10 for herself, 
Ann Case, Albert Cope, Eliza G. Cope and Chas. 
Gibbons ; Wm. J. Evans, N. J., and for Wm. 
Evans ; Sarah T. Smith, agt., O., $22 for herself, 
Lydia J. Bye, Elizabeth Bowmans, Edna P. Dean, 
Jason Fawcett, Carl Patterson, Belinda H. Scho- 
field, David Smith, Hannah P. Smith, Hannah A. 
Vanlaw and Susan Worstell ; Albert Emmons, la ; 
Benjamin L. Bates, la.; Cyrus Cope, la., $5, to 
No. 39, Vol. 77; J. Benj. Glavin, Phila., Abram 
Stratton, Phila. ; Jacob V. Edge, Pa.; Mercy A. 
Roberts and for Elizabeth L. Roberts, Pa. ; Joseph 
Henderson, agt., Ia., $26, for Lorenzo Rockwell, 
Lewis L. Rockwell, Roy W. Kockwell, Archibald 
Henderson, Danicl J. Peckham, Christian Thomp- 
son. Ouian K. Tow, Severt Tow, Ole P. Tjossem, 
Walter Clayton, Leah J. Paxson, Lars Stangeland 
and Hugh L. Knowles, N. Y.; Jane S. Warner. 
Pa., $8, for herself, Electa J. Warner, Mo., Jos. E. 
Meyers, la., and Martha Price, Pa. ; Susan R. 
Williams, Phila., and for James Hunt, England; 
David E. Cooper, N. J. ; Samuel R. Cooper, N. J. ; 
Sarah T. House and for Lena H. Sharpless, Pa. ; 
Joseph L. Bailey for Anna S. Bailey, N. Y.; H. 
Y. Pennell, M. D., Pa., to 14 Vol. 77; Joseph K. 
Evens, N. J. ; Ellen Bromley, Phila. ; John Letch- 
worth, G’t'n ; Joseph T. Whitson, Pa. ; Priscilla 
M. Lippincott, N. J. ; Susanna S. Kite, G't’'n; B. 
V. Stanley, agt., la., $65.50 for Thos. H. Binns, 
Samuel Embree, Delitha Emmons, John E. Hodgin, 
Elza Hodgin, Wm. G. Hoyle, Jos. L. Hoyle, 
Robt. W. Hampton, Pearson Hall, Joseph S. 
Heald, Edwin T. Heald, James McGrew, Thos. 
E. Mott, Abigail B. Mott, Frances Jackson, Thos. 
E. Stanley, Morris Stanley, Elwood Spencer, Bar- 
clay Smith, E. S. Smith, Milton J. Shaw, B. D. 
Sidwell, Joseph Patterson, Wm. B. Stanley, Walter 
J. Stanley, Zaccheus Test, Thomas Thomasson, 
Russel Z. Taber, Thos. D. Yocum, Geo. E. Young, 
Aaron K, Williams, Barclay C. Dewees, $3, and 
Rhoda M. Engle, soc ; Ellis Smedley and for Mary 
S. Ward, Pa.; Dallas Reeve, N. J. ; George W. 
Thorp, Phila.; George A. Keely, Del.; Charles 
Ballinger, N. J. ; Mark B. Wills, N. J.; Lydia C. 
Cadbury, Phila. ; Ellwood Cooper, Phila. ; Wm. 


The torch, a 
cylindrical tank, eighteen inches in diameter and two 
feet high, is charged with petroleum and compressed air. 
When it is lighted the torch flares up two feet with a 








B. Harvey, Pa. ; Edward G. Smedley, Pa. ; Eliza- 
beth L. Thomas, Pa. ; per G. Eldaah Wilcox, Pa, 
$8, for George Schill, Abel McCarty, Job McCarty 
and John S. Brown; John H. Ballinger, N. J. $6 
for himself, Charles D. Ballinger and Edward H. 
Jones ; Joseph S. Middleton and Deborah B. Parry 
N. J. ; Samuel Haines, N. J. ; Wm. Bishop, N. I: 
Ruth Anna Harned, N. J. ; T. Lee Haines, N. J 
Phebe P. Stokes, N. J.; Dr. S.S. Haines, N. J. ; 
Sarah P. Darnell, N. J. ; Alfred C. Haines, N. J.; 
Barclay R. Leeds, Phila., $10, for himself $4, and 
for Wm. E. Tatum, Daniel L. Leeds and Wm. H. 
Leeds ; Geo. S. Hutton, Pa., $8, for himself, Phebe 
Hutton, Geo. Pandrich and Anne W. Thompson ; 
Sidney Garrigues, Pa.; Jane G. Smedley, Pa. ; 
Dulau & Co., Booksellers, England; Mary E. 
Ogden, Pa. ; W. R. Bullock, M. D., Del. ; Elmira 
S. Deats, N. J.; Henry W. Satterthwaite, Pa. ; 
Ann Elfreth, Pa.; Wm. H. Moon, Pa. ; Elcy M. 
Chace per R. P. Gifford, R. I. ; James W. Oliver, 
Mass. ; George Blackburn, agt., O., $36, for him- 
self, Sarah J. Bonsall, Annie C. Bonsall, Wm. J. 
Blackburn, M. D. ; Martha J. Cook, Miriam French, 
Martha H. French, Clarkson S. French, Catharine 
Fawcett, Ardella French, Rebecca S. Hodgin, 
Finley Hutton, Elma Hayes, Amy J. Morlan, Ed- 
ward Stratton, Joseph R. Stratton, Catharine M, 
Thomas and John M. Stratton ; Sallie A. Armor, 
Del. 


Gas” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
sabi 
NOTICES. 
THE hour at which the meeting is held at Langhorne, 
Pa., has been changed from 10 to 10.30 o'clock. 


oe 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, 142 N. 16th St., Phila.—During the 
Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will be open only 
on Second and Fifth-days from 3 to 6 P. M. 

A MAN and eight year old son wish room and board 
with a private family, near Friends’ Select School, 16th 
and Cherry streets. Terms must be moderate. 

Address “ W,” care of Tue FRIEND. 


SITUATION wanted by a woman Friend as matron, man- 
aging housekeeper, either public or private, or any posi- 
tion of trust. 


Address “ R,” office of THe FRIEND. 


THE committee having charge of Spring River Academy 
desires to engage the services of a suitable young Friend 
to serve as principal the coming year. 

Address Levi Bowes, Clerk of Committee, 

Galena, Kansas. 

WaANTED.—A teacher to take charge, for next term, of 
the Monthly Meeting School at Sugar Grove, Indiana. 

Application may be made to CALVIN NEWLIN, 

Mooresville, Ind. 
or Saran T. MAXWELL, 
Plainfield, Ind. 


WestTown Boarpinc Scuoo..—The fall term of the 
school begins on Third-day, Ninth Month 9th, 1902. 
Early application should be made for admission of pupils 
desiring to enter at that time, if the matter has not al- 
ready received attention. 

Wa. F. WIcKERSHAM, 
Principal. 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING OF FRIENDS.—The train 
leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 7.17 A. m., on 
the 22nd instant, will be met at West Grove, to convey 
(free of charge), those desiring to attend the Western 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends, to be held at London Grove, 
Chester County, Pa. It would assist the committee if 
those intending to come would inform by postal in ad- 
vance. Truman C. Moors, / 


“ aie Committee. 
Georce R. Cuampers, » 2" ™ lee 





Diep, Tenth Month 19, 1900, MiLton CHAMNEssS, aged 
seventy-four years, one month, one day; a member of 
Cottonwood Monthly Meeting of Friends, Kansas. He 
was a firm believer in the ancient doctrines and principles 
of Friends, and directed that his remains should be in- 
terred in a plain coffin. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street 


